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split off from its parent stem, becoming distinctively
and actively an experimental science. The idea that
the functions of the bodily organs were to be learned by
experiment took hold early in the century, and many
experiments were tried on the muscles, glands, heart,
nerves, and brain. Among the organs offering them-
selves for such study were the eye, ear, and other sense
organs; and in fact they were attacked early rather than
late by the physiologists, because their action could
largely be studied in the human subject, without opera-
tions of a surgical nature such as are necessary in exam-
ining most of the organs. It was simply necessary, for
example, to have a trustworthy observer tell what he
saw when the physical conditions of vision were ar-
ranged in some definite way to test a particular ques-
tion. Newton's decomposition of white light by use of
the prism had been followed up by the students of
natural philosophy, and about the year 1800 Thomas
Young had described some very important experiments
on the mechanism of the eye, and propounded a theory
of color vision which still numbers many adherents.
Other physicists, among whom may be mentioned
Benjamin Franklin and Count Rumford, had inci-
dentally made important observations on the eye and
its sensations. In the early decades of the nineteenth
century there was a great increase in the amount of work
done upon the eye, and many new facts were added to
the store of knowledge, while at the same time many
fresh problems came into view. The invention, as the
outcome of physiological experiments, of the stereo-
scope by Wheatstone in 1833, and of a rudimentary
form of the moving picture machine by Plateau in 1832,